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AN  BUILDINGS  SURVEY  DRAWING 


•Following  are  measured  drawings  of  the 
OLD  SAN  FRANCISCO  MINT 


These  were  rale  in  July  and  August,  1962, 
under  the  supervision  of  John  N.  Dehaas ,  Jr 
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INTRODUCTION 


Declaring  "that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  .the  Nation 
arc  founded  upon  and  reflected  in  its  historic  past," 
and  realizing  that  the  preservation  of  these  tangible 
reminders  of  the  past  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  89th  Congress,  on  October  15, 
1966,  passed  Public  Law  89-665,  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 


This  law  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  among 
other  things,  "to  expand  and  maintain  a  national  register 
of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects 
significant  in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology, 
and  culture,"  to  be  known  as  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  is  also  a 
creation  of  Public  Law  89-665.  Among  its  several  duties, 
the  Council  is  required  to  "advise  the  President  and 
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Congress  on  matters  relative  to  Historic  preservation 
One  particular  application  of  this  duty  is  identified  as 
Section  106  of  Public  Law  89-665.  It  reads  as  follows: 


The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  having  direct 
or  indirect  jurisdiction  over  a  proposed 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  undertaking  in 
any  State  and  the  head  of  any  Federal  depart¬ 
ment  or  independent  agency  having  authority  to 
license  any  undertaking  shall,  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds 
on  the  undertaking  or  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
any  license,  as  the  case  may  be,  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  undertaking  on  any 
district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object 
that  is  included  in  the  National  Register.  The 
head  of  any  such  Federal .agency  shall  afford 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
established  under  title  II  of  this  Act  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  comment  with  regard  to  such 
undertaking. 


« 


HISTORY 
1869  -  1937 


In  1332,  only  three  years  after  the  first  gold  strike  at 
Sutter’s  Mill,  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  San  Francisco,  and 
in  1854  it  went  into  operation.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Mint,  San  Francisco  was  the  finance  and  supply  center 
for  all  western  mining  operations.  The  resulting  frenzy 
of  business  activity  made  the  city  a  monetary  jungle  with 
all  sorts  of  foreign  and  domestic  money,  including  pri¬ 
vately  minted  gold  coins,  in  circulation.  The  gold  content 
of  these  slugs  ranged  from  75%  to  over  100%  of  stated  value. 
The  advent  of  the  Mint  and  its  coinage  operation  quickly 
eliminated  all  other  currency  ana  brought  stability  to  the 
San  Francisco  financial  market.  The  Mint  handled  all  the 
gold  produced  by  the  mines  of  California’s  Mother  Lode,  and 
this  alleviated  the  necessity  of  shipping  the  bullion  and 
gold  dust  to  the  East  for  coinage.  When  silver  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  Nevada,  the  increased  flow  of  precious  metals  was 
too  great  for  the  existing  facilities,  and  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $300,000  for  the  construction  of  a  second  mint  in 
1864. 


Front  elevation  circa  1835.  (Photo 
collection  of  Bernard  Rollenhauer ) 


by  Runnels  and  Stateler , 


from  the 


• 

A  site  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Mission  Streets 
was  purchased  i.n  1867  for  $100,000,  and  construction  was 
begun  in  1869.  Although  it  was  originally  estimated  that 
the  structure  would  cost  slightly  more  than  one  million 
dollars,  the  final  cost  was  $2,858,636.  The  cornerstone, 
laid  on  May  26,  1870,  contained  a  copper  casket  with  coins, 
newspapers,  photographs,  and  other  mementos  of  the  occasion. 
The  finished  structure  was  not  turned  over  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  until  November  5,  1874.  After  two  short  speeches, 
the  selected  guests  present  at  the  dedication  adjourned  to 
a  second  floor  corridor  to  enjoy  an  M appetizing  collation." 


From  the  stamping  of  the  first  coins  in  1874,  the  new  San 
Francisco  Mint  played  a  significant  role  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1870,  the 
production  of  this  branch  mint  had  surpassed  that  of  the 
mother  plant  in  Philadelphia.  In  1875  Congress  gave  recog¬ 
nition  to  this  fact  by  making  the  San  Francisco  Mint  an 
independent  unit.  Further  acknowledgement  of  the  important 
role  of  the  Mint  in  the  nation's  financial  affairs  came  a 
year  later  when  Congress  designated  it  a  Sub-Treasury  public 
depository. 

From  the  time  operations  began,  the  new  Mint  was  the  most 
active  in  the  country.  It  reached  a  peak  of  production  in 
1877  when  $50,000,000  in  coins  were  stamped.  In  its  22 
vaults  was  stored  a  large  portion  of  the  nation’s  supply  of 
coins  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  bullion. 

The  most  dramatic  single  event  in  the  building's  history  was 
its  survival  of  the  earthquake  of  1906.  The  entire  area 
around  the  Mint  was  devastated  by  the  tremors  and  inferno 
which  followed,  but  the  solidity  of  the  Mint's  construction 
withstood  the  quake.  The  heroic  efforts  of  soldiers  and 
Mint  employees,  who  used  the  Mint's  own  water  supply  provided 
by  a  well  in  the  courtyard,  and  a  one- inch  hose,  kept  flames 
away  from  both  the  front  of  the  building  and  later  from  the 
back.  As  a  result,  the  $200,000,000  then  in  storage  was 
saved  from  destruction.  As  the  devastated  city  began  to 
recover  from  the  disaster,  the  Mint  served  as  a  "clearing¬ 
house  bank."  Local  banks,  destroyed  by  the  cataclysm,  vali¬ 
dated  deposits  of  their  customers,  who  then  withdrew  funds 
•from  the  Mint.  The  Mint's  survival  permitted  a  quick  recir¬ 
culation  of  money,  and  the  city  made  a  more  rapid  recovery 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 


iiiioughout  Che  nrst  quarter  and  well  into  the  second  quarter 
U1G  P^sent  century,  the  Mint  continued  to  be  of  prune 
i-portance  to  the  country's  economic  well-being.  After  the 
o.u.  or  tnc  Sub-Treasury  system  in  the  1920’s,  one-third  of 
uno  United  states  gold  reserves  were  stored  in  the  building. 

hy  r,h<!  l97'°  s‘  morc  tiirifi  a  million  dollars  worth  of 

guu;  bullion  per  day  came  into  the  receiving  room.  Through- 
ou^thLs  period  the  Mint  not  only  continued  to  produce  coins 

l"  t'*‘e  UnLteci  otates»  ’out  on  occasion  minted  coins 

ror  foreign  powers ,  _ among  them  Japan  and  several  Latin 
American  nations  which  were  in  need  of  currency  systems 
as  they  emerged  from  colonial  to  independent  status. 

j.tw937  a  third  mint  was  constructed  in  San  Francisco, 
and  operations  in  the  Old  Mint  ceased.  Although  the 
nuilding  was  used  by  other  Federal  agencies  after  1937, 
hne  crfcctive  history  of  the  structure  as  a  mint  j  c 
tne  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  designed  and  constructed 
may  oe  said  to  have  come  to  an  end. 


The  photographs  on  the  following  two  pages  show  the  proces 
rooms  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  about  1835  when  the  Mint 
the  most  active  in  the  country.  (Photos  by  Runnels 
Stateler ,  from  the  collectio  of  Bernard  Mo'llenhauer) 
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Rolling  Room 


Corning  Room 


Refinery 
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Coiner's  Weighing  Room 


Refiner 
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SITE 


Although  the  site  f,r  the  second  .San  Francisco  Mint  was 

ZtfZtr  Ph^1’  1 '  1S67,  construction  W{*s  not  begun 
TV.9\  ,h0T2raPhs  taken  ^ring  the  construction 
™  tnat  the  neighborhood  was  then  largely  residential 
'ina  pernaps  not  of  tne  highest  quality.  The  Mint  in 
tact  must  have  presented  quite  as  much  a  contrast  then 
as  1  does  now.  mis  contrast  is  apparent  in  the  obser- 
yation  or  one  San  Franciscan  who  complained  soon  after 
tm;  building’s  completion  that  its  columns  "like  fluted 
and  petrified  pines"  contrasted  "too  violently  with  the 
light  ana  uncertain  architecture  of  a  city  of  wood." 


By  1906  many  of  the  earlier  two -and  three-story  frame 
nouses  which  rormerly  surrounded  the  Mint  had  been 
replaced^ oy  larger,  more  substantial  commercial  build¬ 
ings.  Though  most  of  these  structures  perished  either 
m  the  earthquake  of  1906  or  the  ensuing  holocaust, 
tney  were  soon  replaced  by  similar  buildings. 

From  the  early  20th  century  to  the  present,  this  section 
L‘:C  wcl3  devoted  largely  to  commercial  interests. 

Today  tne  area  around  the  Mint  bears  a  depressed  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Mint  itself  is  surrounded  by  several  shops,  a 
recently  erected,  multi-story  parking  garage,  and  the 
mam  cwiice  cine  printing  plant  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Examiner.  Within  two  blocks  are  several 
large  department  stores. 


■diate  surroundings  of  the  Old  Mint  do 


Although  the  i tilth 

- - - - w  ^  v»»v  vx  v_v  ii  i  j  i 

not  In  any  respect  compliment  the  structure  itself, 
there  arc  several  impressive  and  important  San  Francisco 
landmarks  in  close  proximity.  The  famous  cable  car  turn¬ 
table  at  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Powell  Streets  is 
but  a  block  away  to  the  north  while  the  San  Francisco 
Civic  Center  lies  a  ievv’  blocks  to  the  northwest. 


ihus  despite  the  seeming  dichotomy  of  being  ;in  a  generally 
undistinguished  immediate  environment,  but  within  short 
range  of  several  of  San  Francisco’s  noted  landmarks,  the 
Old  Mint  could  easily  be  incorporated  into  pLans  which 
would  not  only  tic  it  to  these  other  focal  points,  but 
also  allow  it  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  upgrading  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 


1  rie  Old  Patent  Office  Building  >  Washington .3  D.C.  Built  1866-1867 
One  of  the  first  and  finest  Classic  Revival  public  buildings  in 
t Jlclion' s  Capitol^  the  fire-resistant  construction  of  this, 

; upervised  by  Robert  Mills.  It  is  '  " 

Tin  yy~*  /'■v  T\  s*. ^  -L.  .  I  _ 


building  wat 


uu. isuu. i-rvj  uju o  supermsea  uy  liouert  Mitts.  It  is  i 
rather  than  .  the  Roman 3  Doric  style  used  by  Mullett 
Francisco  Mint.  (Photo  by  Jack  E.  Boucher 1968) 
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the  Greeks 
m  the  Ban 
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Till:  CLASSIC  REVIVAL  STYLE 


'Hio  Classic  Rev  i  v-i  i  was  by  all  odds  the  most  universal 
and  Widespread  style  in  American  building  from  circa 
IS20  to  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War.  Although  classic 
elements  had  long  been  an  integral  part  of  American 
design,  never  before  had  such  strict  adherence  to 
c i a.i s  l c  proportion  and  tne  actual  copying  of  ancient 
■buildings  been  practiced  here. 

Motivated  partly  by  a  love  for  and  appreciation  or  the 
chasteness  and  orderliness  implicit  in  classic  design, 
American  builders,  and  the  public  for  whom  they  built, 
also  began  to  rationalize  their  repeated  copying  by 
seeing  a  kinship  between  themselves  and  the  Creeks  and 
Romans .  America  was  nailed  as  the  direct  descendent  of 
rhe  cultural,  artistic,  and  moral  perfection  of  ancient 
Greece .  in  addition  modem  Greece  earned  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  America  in  its  1821-1827  war  for  i.nde- 
pen nonce  icon  the  Turks.  Parallels  were  drawn  between 
this  conflict  anci  America's  own  earlier  struggle  for 
independence.  Throughout  the  ever-expanding  United 
States  of  this  period,  classic  porticos,  cornices,  and 
moldings  appeared  on  houses,  churches,  and  public  build¬ 
ings  in  newly  established  towns  given  names  such  as  Rome, 
Ionia,  Athens,  and  Sparta.  It  would  be  incorrect,  how¬ 
ever,  to  assume  that  all  Cla.ssic  Revival  design  w a s 
merely  imitative.  In  the  hands  of  professionals , classic 
details  and  proportions  were  skillfully  combined  with 
modern  plans  for  buildings  which  were  to  perform  functions 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Nor  were  architects  ignorant  of 
new  techniques  and  materials  which  had  recently  become 
available  even  though  they  often  did  their  best  to  dis¬ 
guise  them. 


M  *? 


ho  Federal  government,  particularly  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  did. its  part  to  foster  this  development  of  Classic 
Revival  architecture.  The  tenor  of  public  building  in 
the  United  States  had,  in  fact,  been  set  by.  the  first 


1)  . 


Architect  of  the  Treasury,  Robert  Mills.  Ills  high 
standards  of  construction  and  classically  inspired 
cosipi  prouuccd  monuments  throughout  the  country 
1 cn  “pfloctcd  an  image  suitable  to  a  stable  and 
prospering  young  government.  Mill's  example  was 
vo  1  rowed  by  his  successors,  Isaiah  Rogers  and  Ainrni 
. O' i, i g ,  tlio  latter  o':  whom  was  the  first,  to  servo  as 

..upory.Lsrug  Architect  of  the  Treasury  after  creation 
of  the  post  rn  1852. 

iniCil  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  all  buildings 

authorized  under  th3  auspices  of  tire  Treasury  Depart - 
menr  were  designed  in  the  classic  idiom..  However,  by 
cue  lboO  s,  a  cnange  became  discernible.  The  rapid 
industrial  and  technological  expansion  following  the 
/l1  ’‘hr  produced  new  building  techniques  as  well  as 
a  new  affluence  which  found  expression  in  more  osteif 
ranous  architectural  forms  than  the  restrained  and 
uignicied  classical  temple.  Reflecting  these  changes 
a  new  style  borrowed  from  the  France  of  Louis  Napoleon 
am,  thus  termed  Second  French  Umpire,  gained  rapidly  ’ 
in  popularity  in  the  1860's.  It  was  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  public  building  during  the  Grant  adminis¬ 
tration  that  it  became  known  as  the  "General  Grant 
Style." 


me  work  of  Alfred  Buit  Mullett,  the  architect  of  the 
oiu  San  Francisco  Mint,  may  be  seen  as  a  link  between 
locso  two  styles.  Although  a  pupil  and  protege  of 
Sogers,  he.  had  previously  designed  structures  ’in  the 
Second  French  Empire  style  and  was  soon  to  make  plans 
tor  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
let  he  designed  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  the  familiar 
established  Classic  Revival  style. 

Several  suggestions  may  be  made  for  Mullett ’s  choice  of 
design.  The  idea  that  a  bank,  or  any  building  associated 
with  the  storage  and  especially  the  actual  making  of 
coins,  should  reflect  a  sense  of  security  and  solidity 
has  ever  been  a  strong  design  criteria  in  such  structures, 
rurther  the  building  was  designed  after  the  earthquake  of 
1868  which  had  destroyed  much  of  San  Francisco,  and  this 
may  also  accou.it  for  the  choice  of  a  style  which  by  its 
veiy  nature  has  little  superfluous  ornamentation.  Corres¬ 
pondence  between  those  in  charge  of  the  Mint’s  construction 
indicates  that  resistance  to  further  shocks  was  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  planning. 
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Mu 1  let t  and  his  contempora 
at  that  time  that  the  Old 
great  American  building  to 
t  h  e  C 1  a  s  s  i  c  R  e  v  i  v  a  1  s  t  y  i  e  . 
that  it  is  the  only  mor.une 
the  best  coast,  ccnbine  to 


ries  could  not  have  realized 
•  •  1  i  n  t  w  o  u  1  d  1)  e  c  omo  t  h  e  J  a  s  t 
be  designed  and  erected  in 
This,  and  the  knowledge 
ntal  building  of  its  type  on 
accentuate  Its  significance. 

o 


The  grand  scale 
in  a  brief  refe 
of  its  neasurem 
known  buildings 
165  feet  wide, 
gular  shape  and 
an d  p av i 1 i on  s  . 
main  floors  and 
square  feet.  C 
was  given  as  73 


envisioned  for  the  building  inav  be  seen 

o  J 

rence  to  its  dimensions  and  a  comparison 
ents  with  those  of  several  other  well- 
The  Mint  measures  220  feet  Ion"  and 

o 

considering  basically  its  general  rectan- 
not  the  varied  projections  of  portico 
The  net  usable  floor  space  of  the  two 
basement  has  been  estimated  at  51,000 
n  its  completion,  the  gross  floor  area 
,221  square  feet. 
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'flic  earl  Lest  moni'n^nf  '•  i  r  1 .  , •  n 
United  S’" ate '  t  U  a:,5lc  Revival  building 

was  erected  in  173 

centurX  additions 

t-L.ji.jj i  ^  rorj:.  ^  u  ucture  m 
by  84  feet. 


in  the 


17ooni-a  "taJe  C>^ol  at  Richmond, 

.  ?.rr°*  Plans  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

♦™ntieth  century  additions,  the 
measured  approximately  146  feet 


One  °x  the  rest  dignified  and  impressive  of  th^  * 

public  buildings  is  the  Old  Parent  0-4, co  fn  w  * 

D-  c-  Designed  in  part  by  RobJ^fJ  J?  ''***«**>*. 

struction  from  1S40-1S67  i  ’  J  Llnasr  cori- 

b'w  ?7c  “R-s  building  measures  405  feet 

Oj  z/b  reet,  and  contains  a  not-  „cnKr  ri  eL 

257,276  square  feet.  "  floor  space  of 
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S  '*,ar ■>  anc^  ‘Navy  Building,  now  the  Executive 

Oxfice  Bu l lcuiig ,  nas  alternately  been  condemned  as  an 
example  of  nmerican  ironic"  and  praised  as  "The  Master- 
v;ork  of  the  Gilded  Age."  Built  from  1871-1888,  it  is 
approximately  520  feet  by  285  feet. 


Contemporary  with  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  is 
Washington,  D.  C.’s  economy  version  of  Rome’s  Farnese 
Palace.  This,  the  Pension  Building,  was  erected  in  1882- 
1886,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
This  edifice  measures  400  feet  by  200  feet  and  has  a  gross 
floor  Si  ea  Oj.  Ibo.OoO  spuare  feet  on  its  four  floors. 


In  comparing  the  mint  to  its  Federal  contemporaries  in 
Washington,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  District  of 
Columoia  oui Idings  were  envisioned  to  house  functions  on 
a  national  scale,  i.e.,  there  was  no  other  national  Pensior 
Building  in  the  country ,  but  there  were  several  mints. 

The  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  the  largest  of  the  struc 
tures  mentioned,  was  built  to  house  three  departments  of  tb 
Federal  government.  In  this  light,  the  scale  and  size  of 
tiie  Old  San  Francisco  mint  may  be  seen  as  truly  monumental. 


hu'l  /;  it,  ioir.a  AvS*ii  Knot  of  ll'.r  Tv  'a.mr 

j  »  * 
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The  Old  San  Francisco  Mint  was  declared  eligible  for 
designation  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  on  July  3, 
1961.  Although  the  General  Services  Administration, 
until  recently  the  administrating  agency  for  the  struc¬ 
ture,  has  never  applied  for  the  designation  of  the  Old 
Mint  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark,  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  declared  eligible  has  caused  it  to  be  listed 
in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  affording 
it  the  measure  of  protection  provided  under  Public  Law 
89-665 . 


e ,  at 


The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei far 
present  the  administrating  agency  responsible  for  the 
Hint ,  proposes  to  transfer  the  property  to  the  State  of 
California  for  use  by  San  Francisco  State  College.  It 
is  understood  that  the  college  would  demolish  the  Old 
Mint  and  erect  a  modem  building  on  Mp 


site  to  serve 


as 


'downtown  campus.1'  This  proposal  would  naturally 


have  an  adverse  effect  on  th 


the  Old  Mint 


this  report  has  been  prepared  for 


Therefore , 
the  consideration 


the  Advisory  Conn, 
offers  its  comm 


IV-l  1 


on  Historic  Preservation  when  it 
c-n  August  6-7,  1969. 


THE  ARCHITECT  -  ALFRED  B.  MU L LETT 


Alfred  Bult  Mullett  (1854-1890)  served  as  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  1866  until 
1874.  His  tenure  of  office  coincided  with  an. acceler¬ 
ated  government  building  program  following  the  Civil 
Far,  and  Mullett  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  many 
public  buildings  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
countrv.  The  buildings  erected  by  the  Treasure  Depart- 
ment  while  Mullett  lield  the  office  of  Supervising 
Architect  are  unexcelled  by  any  American  structures  of 
their  time  in  scale  and  solidity  of  construction. 


Mullett  was  born  in  Taunton,  England  on  April  7,  1854. 

In  1845  his  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
settling  in  Glendale,  Ohio,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 
Mullett  received  his  academic  training  in  Ohio  and 
Europe,  and  in  1860  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
noted  Greek  Revival  architect,  Isaiah  Rogers,  who  had 
moved  to  Cincinnati  in  1848.  Rogers  became  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1862  and  brought 


Mullett 


.o 


Washington  as  a  member  of  his  sta 


r.  £ 
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Mullett' s 


rise  in  rank  was  rapid,  and  in  1866  Secretary  of  the 

nted  him  to  the  post  of 


Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch 

✓  I—? 

Sup e rv i s in g  Arch i t e c t . 


Mul  1 


Inherited  the  classical  tradition  of- Federal 


building  from  his  predecessor  and  mentor,  Rogers.  In 
Washington  he  completed  Robert  Mill's  Treasury  Building 

o  ■  1  ' 


o  y 


adhering  closely  to  the  style 


bv  adding  a  north  wi 
in  which  Ammi  B.  Young  and  Rogers  had  built  the  south 
and  west  wings.  Mullett 's  Post  Office  and  Courthouse  in 
Portland,  Maine  and  his  Custom  House  in  Portland,  Oregon 
also  reflect  the  style  which  had  become  so  identified 
with  government  buildings  of  the  young  nation. 


The  Old  San  Francisco  Mint  has  been  adjudged  Mullett 's 
most  important  work  in  the  Classic  Revival  style.  In 
fineness  of  detail  and  quality  of  construction,  it 
carried  on  the  principles  which  had  influenced  public 
building  for  over  50  years.  As  the  lost  major  example 
of  Classic  Revival  architecture,  the  Mint  signaled  the 
end  of  an  ora  in  American  monumental  architecture. 
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Mullett  also  worked  in  the  mors  elaborate  and  decora¬ 
tive  style  of  the  Second  French  Empire.  As  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  he  was  responsible 
for  many  Federal  buildings  executed  in  this  lavish  style 
including  post  offices  in  New  1 ork  City ,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis  and  buildings  elsewhere  including 
assav  offices,  custom  houses,  and  hospitals. 


The  former  State,  War,  and  Na1 
edifice  erected  in  Washington 
Empire  style  and  was  rivalled 
only  by  John  McArthur,  Jr.’s  1 
State,  bar,  and  Navy,  now  the 
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10  in  a  kit  of  despondency  ov«r 

for  his  work. 


o  receive  compensation  claimed 
years  earlier,  on  the  State,  IVar, 


and  Navy  Build- 


rS  a:!  architect,  Alfred  Bait  Mullett  was  a  major  figure  of 
ais  aay.  His  too  masterpieces  were  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
t.  Iff1'  r"onLunenta3  American  Classic  Revival  structure,  and 
,v'c  “tat0>  "an,  and  Navy  Building,  one  of  the  two  greatest 
'  e0  •  rcnc  i  henaissance  buildings  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Rowan  Doric  hsxasigls  -portico  with  or  a 
stops  and  monolithic  sandstone  colvrwis  is 
Mint’s  -root  important  single,  design  feat 
Rots  the.  dsoeging  condition  of  the  corn 
(Photo  hg  Wi  Ilian  S.  RiccOj  1958) 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 


Exterior 


The  structure,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  a 
city  block,  is  basically  a  rectangle,  220  feet  long 
and  165  feet  wide.  The  projections  of  the  portico, 
the  central  portion  of  the  rear  facade,  and  the 
pavilions  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  however,  tend 


to  d< 
ally 


mphasize  this  simple  geometric  for?.  Or: gin - 


il( 


.ns  all 


e  was  an  interior  court  penetrati 

This  was  roofed  over 
at  the  first  floor  level  prior  to  1914  to  house  a 
new  engine  room  and  sweeper's  room.  Still  later,  in 
192S,  a  two-story  vault  was  added  in  this  space. 


three  stories  of  the  bmiaing. 


The.  building  is  two  full  stories  in  height  and  rests 
upon  a  12  foot  high  podium  or  basement.  Although 
several  doors  were  provided  in  the  basement  to  allow 
ore  carts  to  enter  the  vaults,  there  is  only  one 
exterior  access  to  the  main  floor.  The  two  main 
floors  are  each  approximately  18  feet  high. 

The  architectural  refinements  of  the  exterior  are 
subtly  augmented  by  the  use  of  contrasting  materials 
The  podium,  which  in  the  classic  vocabulary  is  not 
intended  to  read  as  a  part  of  the  building  itself, 
is  faced  with  California  Rocklin  granite,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  exterior  is  faced  with  blue-gray 
mottled  sandstone  from  British  Columbia.  Tne  six 
columns  of  the  portico  are  sandstone  monoiitns. 


The  main  or  Fifth  Street  facade  is  centered  w 
finely  designed  and  executed  Roma::  Doric  hexa 
portico.  This  portico  shelters  the  building’ 
entrance  which  is 


approached  by  a  monument a 


of  g-* 


steps,  partially  cn 

,,  ■!-» 
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ncl osed 


ith  a 
stvle 
s  main 
flight 

v  projecting 


: unite 

pod: urn  walls.  Although  the  portico  is  but  rv^ 


c  oi 

five  parts  of  this  elevation,  its  central  position, 

t  o  i  t 
1  e 


projection,  and  w e 1 1 - c x e c u ted  d e t a i !  a c c c i : t u 
visually  as  the  building’s  most  important  sir.; 
design  feature. 
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On  either  side  of  the  portico  arc  four-bay,  recessed 
hyphens  which  serve  as  connecting  links  between  the 
central  element  and  the  comer  pavilions,  He^e 
fiullett  emphasized  the  pavilions  by  projecting  them 
Cue  ba>-  beyond  the  hyphens  and  separating  the  bays 
with  pilasters  which  support  an  entablature  complete 
with  metopes  and  triglyphs  in  the  frieze.  The  bays 
of  the  hyphens,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  separated 
by  pilasters,  and  the  frieze  above  them  does  not 
contain  triglyphs  and  metopes.  The  corner  pavilions 
are  further  emphasized  with  slightly  raking  parapets. 
These  serve  to  relate  the  pavilions  to  the" pedimented 
I'0*  L 1  •  as  an  indication  of  the  immense  size 

of  the  building,  the  entablature  which  surrounds  it  is 
seven  feet 


two  inches  high. 

o 


iue  sice  elevations,  racing  Mission  and  Jessie  Streets 
depend  entirely  on  the  comer  pavilions  for  their 
definition  and  interest.  Here  again  the  pavilions  are 
emphasized  oy  their  projections,  pilasters  supporting 
a  full  entablature,  and  raking  parapets.  The* side 
elevations  are  three  rather  than  five  part  composition, 
and  the  centra1  1  ... 

bays . 


—  V-  V’  i  n  £  s 

elements  on  each  side  consist  of  ei^ht 


Longitudinal  section  through,  courtyard  sh  Ding  cast- 


iron  chimney  tops. 
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Otd  Mint  shows  the  same  masterful 
tail,  careful  sense  of  classic 
czion  of  materials  noted  on  the 
entrance  door,  though  decorated 
be  wooden  panels,  is  of  cast  iron 

...  ...  etal  1110 1  dings  .  In  fact,  all  inter¬ 

na.  trim,  moldings,  cornices,  and  stairs  are  of  cast 
iron..  Windows  throughout  the  building  are  equipped 
mtn  iron  sftutters  which  fold  flat  against  the  iron 
reveals.  Counting  rooms  and  offices  are  trimmed  with 
mahogany  and  contain  mantels  of  the  "best 
quality  veined  Italian  marble."  Interior  doors,  with 
tne  exception 
are  3 1 

n  -ta 

.nge: 

knobs ,  the  xast  or  which  bear  the 
seal  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
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The  bays  of 
ire  divided  by 
coupled  pilasters  which  help  sup- 

the 


port  the  balcony ; the  second  story 
bays  have  no  pilasters.  An  elab¬ 
orate  cornice  finishes  the  wall  elevation  in  both  room: 


the 


first  fl 
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Other  interior  spaces  were  designed  in  a  more  practical 
and  utilitarian  vein.  However,  early  photographs  show 
that  counters  and  furniture  (Honduras  mahogany),  lighting 
fixtures,  and  even  mechanical  equipment  were  designed  so" 
a  sense  of  unity  to  the  building. 


cid. 


to  pi  ve 

o 
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Construction 


historv 


the  design  of  the  building  and  its  place  in  the 
;>.u.cy  and  envelopment  of  American  architecture  are 
.l,tS/'ost  impressive  features,  the  construction 
0t,  g?  !‘:11U  1S  equally  Significant.  The  building 
cxn t a 1 1 3  an  inordinate  degree  of  strength  and  solidity, 
mere  arc  two  reasons  for  this:  first,  it  was  designed 
nou  only  xor  the  refining  of  ore,  but  for  the  storage 
or  coinage,  and  second,  by  1869,  the  propensity  of  earth- 


QUclKes  1  ] 


San 


rrancisco  ar 


was  well  known. 


The  building  rests  on  concrete  foundations  which  are 
five  feet  thick,  while  the  exterior  walls  consist  of 
three  feet  of  steel -reinforced  brick  faced  with  an 
additional  foot  of  stone.  Interior  partitions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  solid  masonry  construction  well 
strengthened  with  steel  mesh.  Cast-iron  pillars  with 
12  inch  wrought  iron  girders  aid  the  partition  walls  in 
the  support  of  ceilings  of  arched  brick  parallel  vaults 
between  iron  I-beams.  The  construction  of  the  vaults 
is  quite  natural ly  the  most  massive  of  all.  The  walls 


y 


of  the  vaults  are 
Wh  2i 


’.1th 


interlaced 

■n  it  was  thought  that  a  new  mint  bui  lcung  mn-ht 
erected  on  the  site  during  tl 

to  demolish  the  entire  structure,  except  for  the 
and  construct  the  rev/  edifice  around  them 


iron  rai  fro  ad  ra i Is . 

-..be 
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J be  chimneys  might  appear 
ox  the  building,  but  thev 
portions  of  the  structure, 
are  neld  together  bv  iron  frames 


tops  survived  the 


to  be  tne  most  fragile  elements 
are  as  well  built  as  other 
Though  faced  with  brief,  they 
Even  their  cast-iron 
1906  earthquake  intact. 
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RECENT  HISTORY  and  PRESERVATION  INVCEVEMENT 

1938  -  1969 


The  0 1  d  J5an  Francisco  Mint  has  acquired  a  most  impressive 
array  of  supporters  during  the  last  several  decades .  Some 
preservation  interest  was  generated  as  early  as  1958  when 
the  initial  determination  to  abandon  the  Stint  was  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  assigning  of  other 
Federal  agencies  to  the  building  insured  its  continued 
use  for  a  while  longer.  It  was  not  until  1956,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  pending  disposal  of  the  building  by 
the  General  Services  Administration,  that  preservation 
efforts  began  in  earnest.  Since  then  the  history  of  the 


Mint  h  a s  bee n 


alternate  succession  of  schemes  for 
demolition  and  plans  for  preservation,  with  delays  in 
enacting  either.  Ironically,  financial  considerations 

as  much  a  deterrent  in  preventing  the 


seem  to  have  b 

f 


Min 


s  demolition 


V-  u.. 


is  in  halting  plans  for  its  possible 


The  National  Park  Service’s  initial  efforts  to  save  the 
building,  which  resulted  in  the  declaration  on  December  6, 


1956,  tiir 


~  Y 


assessed  national  historical  significance. 


were  strengthened  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  and  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers.  In 
August  1956,  the  National  Trust  declared  its  support  for 
the  Mint’s  preservation,  and  in  October  .1956,  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Pioneers  endorsed  the  National  Park  Service’s  efforts. 
After  plans  were  announced  for  construction  of  a  new' 
Federal  building,  the  National  Park  Service  was  given 
partial  use  of  the  Mint,  and  plans  were  formulated  to 
preserve  it  under  National  Park  Service  administration 
for  use  as  a  planning  office  and  museum  laboratory. 
Estimates  made  in  1957  for  converting  the  building  to  these 
uses  totaled  $693,728. 


On  the  obverse  side,  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  City 
of  Sen  Francisco  expressed  its  most  stringent  opposition 
to  preservation  efforts,  realising  that  the  property,  if 
returned  to  private  hands,  could  produce  $500,000  annually 
in  taxes.  In  February  1953,  the  San  Francisco  Hoard  of 
Supervisors  petitioned  Congress  to  disapprove  any  budget 
requests  for  the  Mint  and  suggested  that  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  dispose  of  the  building  by  sale 
pri vate  devel ope rs . 


to 
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,,v  1  :  k  .  "'•5°  <lt  11  meeting  held  in  San  Franc is-o 

”nen  representatives  of  several  or^aa* ?'•  t  in-r  i 

favor  of  saving  the  Mint  '  -  1  11 

Vr.re.  thn  r  ;  '■  .u*  /I,0n£  Lne  groups  included 

InsH-rf"  '  T  a'stltut0  of  Architects,  the  American 
I  f  “  Archeology,  the  California  Historical  Society 

tV  fe,CtUral  Historians,  the  Sierra  Club, 

‘  ~  '“P  n"  u“b>  and  tne  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

Also  supporting  the  movement  for  preservation  of  the  Mint 
at  chi 51  WHO  r-f-r-  rr„„, _  li-LIlL 


its  '"across  the 


l  neighoo- 


Cn  October  20,  1958,  the 


the 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 

National  Trust~£5S?iiSid  appreciation  to  the “panel  for 
3-lo  editorial  position.  1 


On  February  18,  1959,  a  public  hearing,  set  by  the  Secretary 

"hi  ;'as  neld  -ln  San  Francisco  to  determine  the 

tf  puDlic  interest  in  the  proposal  to  establish  the 

Vt-tit  f  a  aaf0nsl.  Historic  Site  under  administration 
oi^Lie  rational  Park  Service.  Approximately  95  persons 

atienaed  me  meeting.  Letters  endorsing  the  project  also 

C“'ae  ,irora  such  individuals  and  preservation  groups  through- 


out  the  country 


the  Soci 


or  Architectural  Historians 


(enclosing  a  resolution  of  January  29,  1959),  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  Society  of  Providence  Phode  Tcin-4  n  , 

of  California  Pioneers.  ’  S  DaUghterS 

In  January  and  February  of  1959  the  National  Trust  passed  a 
resolution  urging  Trust  members  to  campaign  actively  for  the 
1  1  lln.t  anc  be:it  letters  to  all  California  Trust  members 
all  member  organizations,  and  select  National  organizations 
urging  support. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposed  use  of  the  building  by  the 
Parh  Service  as  a  National  Historic  Site,  planning  office, 
and  museum  laboratory,  repeated  budget  requests  in  the  years 
1959-1961  were  refused  by  Congress.  In  June  1959  new  esti¬ 
mates  were  obtained  for  repairs  and  alterations  which  would 
be  necessary  for  National  Park  Service  occupancy: .  Total 
interior  work  was  estimated  at  $932,080.  Exterior  work  was 
divided  into  two  schemes:  Scheme  A  called  for  complete 
exterior  restoration,  necessitating  an  outlay  of  $275  780* 
Scheme  B  called  for  repairs  rather  than  restoration  arid 
replacement  and  would  have  cost  $178,534.  These  plans  were 
thwarted  when  the  86 th  Congress  reduced  Park  Service  approp¬ 
riations  for  preservation  of  the  Mint  by  $700,000.  Tills 
rebuttal  led  to  a  shirt,  in  emphasis  to  a  possible  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Park  Service  and  some  appropriate  public 
agency  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  lmildin*» 

t>  * 


In  June  1966  t.hs  National  Convention 
Institute  of  Architects  strengthened 
calling  for  preservation  of  the  Mint 
luf ion  urging  "appropriate  agencies  ; 
take  definite  steps  to  restore  and  r>; 
by  requesting  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 


of  th e  Arne r i c an 
its  earlier  position 
by  adapting  a  reso¬ 
ld  organizations  to 
*e  serve"  the  Mint  and 
Supervisors  of  the 


city  ''to  join  in  support  of  such  action 


}  t 


The  same  month 


saw  a  resol tuion  passed  by  the  Conference  of  California 
Historical  Societies  urging  preservation. 

On  August  12,  1366  the  General  Services  Administration 
announced  that  the  Old  Mint  was  surplus . property  and, 
according  to  law,  declared  a  50  day  period  during  which 
other  Federal  agencies 


A  ■ 


0 - -  were  given  an  opportunity  to 

ite  an  interest  in  it.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 


requested  and  received  extensions  until  January  11,  1967, 
in  hope  of -working  out  some  means  of  preservation  and 
management.  Estimates  of  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
were  made  once  again,  and  the  discouraging  sum  of  $1,938,000 
was  announced.  Although  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
California  Historical  Society  had  indicated  interest  in  the 
building,  neither  had  made  commitments  by  the  January  dead¬ 
line.  Just  prior  to  the  deadline,  Congressman  Burton  of 
California  introduced  a  bill  to  declare  the  Old  Mint  a 
national  monument.  This  bill,  introduced  on  January  10, 
1S67,  was  not  passed. 


On  February  22,  1367  the  General  Services  Administration 
notified  the  national  Park  Service  that  the  03d  Mint  had  been 
removed  from  the  excess  property  list.  This  action  was  then 
followed  by  a  change  in  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  city 
government.  Declaring,  in  time  spring  of  1968,  that  the  Mint 
"must  be  saved,”  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  appointed  a  three  man 
commission  to  study  possible  uses.  The  commission  developed 
a  broad  program  for  the  building  as  a  "Junior  City  Hall" 
housing  welfare  and  human  relations  offices.  Also  promoting- 
the  city's  renewed  interest  was  the  San  Francisco  Landmarks 
Preservation  Advisory  Beard  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
which  passed  a  resolution  on  February  28,  1963  calling  for 
preservation.  As  in  the  past,  however,  the  hard  realities 
of  financial  involvement  prevented  the  city  from  implementing 
these  plans.  The  city’s  latest  position  was  expressed  on 
March  20,  1969  by  Mayor  Alioto  who  withdrew  official  partici¬ 
pation  in  future  plans. 
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tion  efforts  were  strengthened  on  July  3 }  1961, 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites, 
s,  and  Monuments  declared  the  Old  Mint  eligible 
gnat  ion  as  a  .National  Historic  Landmark.  Also  in 
ir  to  emphasize  the  need  for  urgent  action  on 
ding,  a  150  pound  piece  of  the  cornice  fell,  land- 
inside  the  front  lawn  fence  at  the  intersection 
and  Mission  Streets.  In  October  1964,  a  two  foot 
si  cornice  broke  off  and  landed  on  a  parked  car. 
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is  frr^' 
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More  resolutions  were  passed  in  1962  favoring  the  Mint's 
preservation,  such  as  those  put  forth  by  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  (October  1962),  the  California 
Heritage  Council  (October  1962),  and  the  California  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  (December  1962). 

In  March  of  1963  the  San  Francisco  Planning  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  neighborhood  groups  through¬ 
out  the  city,  added  its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  oreserva- 


t ionises 


In  Auril 


Golden  Gate  College,  which  wished  so 


retain  the  building  and  use  it  for  classrooms,  asked  the 
National  Trust  to.  support  this,  plan,  although  the  building 
has  not  yet  been  declared  surplus  property.  As  a  result 
of  the  increased  public  interest,  the  Old  Mint  was  opened 
to  visitors  on  June  50,  1963,  and  over  10,000  people 
inspected  the  building. 


Pr 


.ervationis 


'ath  in  196b  and  1966  centered  around  the 


disfigurement  of  the  building  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 


cornice . 


Jthoui 


he  General  Services  Administration  did 


this  as  a  safety  precaution  and  planned  eventually  to 

lice,  resolutions  protesting  the  removal 
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Historic  Sites,  Build in g s ,  an d  l lonum ents. 


In  th_e  soring  of  1969,  Golden  Gate  College  again  showed 
interest  in  the  Old  Mint  and  commissioned  an  architectural 
firm  to  make  estimates  for  the  building's  conversion  to  a 
law  school.  Although  the  college  felt  it  could  afford  the 
interior  renovations  necessary  for  classroom  usage,  the 
cost  of  properly  restoring  the  exterior  in  a  manner  which 


1 A  maintain  its 


WOUlu 


greater  financial 


architectural  integrity  was  a 
burden  than  the  college  could  assume. 


original 


With  no  one  willing  to  take  on  the  Old  Mint,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  in  June  1969,  transferred  the 
building  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  On  June  13,  1969,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  was  notified  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  it  proposed  to  convey 
the  building  to  the  S t a t e  of  California  for  Jm  use  or 
San  Francisco  State  College,  under  authority  of  Section 
203 (k)  of  Public  haw  SI - 152 ,  as  amended.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  the  state  plans  to  demolish  the  building  and  replace 
it  with  a  modern  structure.  Proposed  transfer  of  the 
property  was  to  be  on  or  about  .June  24,  I9c>9.  1  i  iot  to 


this,  on 
now  bill 
national 


•Tune  10, 
(H.R.  12 
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Aug  L 


'T  6-7  meeting 


FUTURE  POSSIBILITIES 


Several  suggestions  for  possible  adaptive .uses  of  the 
building  have  been  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  var¬ 
ious  agencies  wno ,  at  one  time  or' another,  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  Old  Mint.  In  summary  they  are: 

1.  A  National  Historic  Site  administered  by  the  National 

Park  Service.  This  would  have  combined  a  living  museum, 
illustrating  the  minting  process,  with  offices  and 
laboratories  of  the  Park  Service.  (Monies  were  not 
allocated  by  Congress  for  such  use,) 


An  adjunct  to  the  City  Hall.  This  imaginative  plan, 
which  conceived  of  the  building  as  a  "Junior  City  Hall" 
envisioned  the  transfer  of  many  of  the  city  welfare 
offices  to  the  Old  Mint.  (This  proposal  also  suffered 


from  the  1; 


o: 


a v  a i  1  ab  1  e  mo n  e v.j 


3 .  Golden  Gate  College  desired  the  building  for  its  law 
school  with  minimum  interior  renovations  and  a  cample 
exterior  restoration.  (Once  more,  cost  estimates, 
especially  for  the  exterior,  discouraged  the  project.) 


Reasons  in  favor  of  demolition  of  the  building  are: 

1.  Return  of  the  site  to  a  private  developer  with  the  aim 
of  restoring  the ‘property  to  the  tax  rolls.  The  City  of 
San  Francisco,  at  one  time  the  main  proponent  of  this 
plan,  has  made  no  objection  to  the  site  being  occupied 
by  San  Francisco  State  College  which  would  not  be  a 
tax-paying  institution. 

Vs  O 


2.  Use  of  the  site  for  a  multi-story  parking  garage.  This 
was  not  accomplished  because  demolition  costs,  estimated 
at  $100,000  approximately  five  years  ago,  were  too  high 
in  comparison  with  anticipated  returns,  and  also  the 
space,  approximately  210  feet  square,  was  not  considered 
adequate.  (A  larger  parking  facility  has  since  been 
erected  by  tire  Parking  Authority  nearby.) 


3.  San  Francisco  State  College.  The  present  threat  to 
the  building  is  posed  by  this  institution,  which 
desires  the  demolition  of  the  Old  Mint  in  order  to 
use  the  site  Tor  the  construction  of  a  downtown 
educational  center.  The  college  maintains  that  its 
needs  are 


too 

the  Old  Mint. 


extensive  to  be  housed  adequately  in 


So 


. 


CONCLUSION 


Preservationists  would  agree  that  their  two  main  objectives 
a,c.  .o  retain  t no  old  Mint  and  to  effect  ,a  complete  and 
authentic  exterior  restoration.  Beyond  these,  there  are 
1?'°  valld  approaches  to  the  future  use  of  the  buildin* 
i no  most  appropriate  usage,  in  purist  terms,  i.e.,  one 'that 
UC...U  be  consistent  with  its  original  design  and  function, 
would  be  as  a  mint  museum.  This  is  a  field  of  interest  not 
picsently  covered  in  tne  National  Park  Service  program. 
uc“,°r  tr'=  original  equipment  is  still  in  existence  and 

a ^working  order.  As  some  facets  of  the 
perhaps  not  be  of  general  interest, 

1  -n-in  the  building  were  originally 
0iute  ana  Storage  space,  the  structure  could  serve  both 

S:J^™-lliU5tIZtin2  the  minting  process  and  house  Park 
?.e ~ V1  ce  o ixices  .  mis  use  of  the  building  should  be  explored 

r  u  r  t  h  e  r  £ 


» < 
it 


could  be  restored 


minting  process 
and  as  many  are 
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The  other  equally  valid  program  for  the  building  would  be  an 
adaptive,  viable  use  in  the  community.  This  is  illustrated 
oy  the  proposals  of  Golden  Gate  College  and  the  City  of  San 
Francisco.  -Anile  the  city  has  offically  withdrawn  its 
interest  in  the  building,  further  approaches  might  well  be 
made  to  Golden  Gate  college.  The  successful  adaptation  of 
tiit.  Springfield  wiTtory  in  Massachusetts  to  educational  uses 
could  serve  as  a  precedent  in  a  study  of  this  possibility. 

San  brands co  State  College  proposes  to  use  the  site  but  not 
the  Old  Mint  building.  Present  planning  calls  for  a  new 
building  of  about  180,000  square  feet  (gross).  (The  San 
Francisco  State  College  has  given  the  figure  of  116,735 
squai e  root  as  the  gross  floor  area  of  the  Old  Mint.)  This 
implies  a  structure  of  approximately  five  stories.  Construc¬ 
tion  shall  allow  that  additions,  if  needed,  would  be 
structurally  feasible.  While  inadequate  for  the  total  needs 
of  the  college,  there  is  enough  usable  floor  space  in  the  Old 
Mint  to  fulfill  many  of  its  requirements.  As  the  two  main 
floors  are  each  IS  feet  high,  It  may  well  be  possible  for 
intermediate  floors  to  be  installed  in  selected  locations  to 
provide  more  usable  floor  space.  Tt  may  also  be  feasible  to 
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